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I walked on a path through the jungle 

Which an elephant had made, 

And about me lay a tangle of wilderness. 

The voice of desolation fills the distant plain. 

And the city is noisy with the bells of a tall temple. 
Beyond the jungle are the great mountains, 


Calm and clear. 


In the fear of Life 


The temptation of sorrow is created. 


Cut down the jungle—not one mere tree, 
For Truth is attained 


By putting aside all that you have) sown. 


And now I walk with the elephant. 


Krishnamurti 


iA RNPON TOUS: EITVEIENG 
A TALK BY KRISHNAMURTI 


The highest attainment of spirituality is harmonious living in the 
present. Harmonious living is a constant adjustment, a continual 
balanced judgment, between the right and the wrong way, between 
the essential and the unessential. Harmonious living is sensitiveness, 
that is, to be sensitive of other people’s reactions on yourself; and this 
includes tact and also that continual awareness of all the things that 
are taking place around you in which there is the manifestation of 
life. That instinct expressed as likes and dislikes, which is in each 
one of us, should be ultimately moulded to reason and should function 
according to its dictates. That is the highest form of intelligence. 

Intelligence is the consummation of experience, and if you keep 
that intelligence highly awakened, fully active, then will follow the 
intuition which is reason. That, to me, is the harmonious living 
which is the highest form of spirituality, because it is self-harmony, 
the perfect poise of reason and love. If you are not doing this con- 
tinually, ceaselessly and insistently, life teaches you by sorrow. If 
sorrow is not understood and the purpose of sorrow is not grasped, 
you continue to suffer and hence you live in death. Though you may 
be struggling, though you may be caught up in sorrow, if you do not 
understand, then there is strife. Strife is the continual process of 
reaching balance. 

If you do not understand the purpose of this struggle between 
reason and instinct, struggle becomes merely clock-work without any 
determined purpose and, when the clock-work begins to unwind it- 
self, you are living in death. ‘That is what happens with the majority 
of people who are caught in sorrow. It is so deadening, wearisome, 
that they lose the purpose, the understanding, of sorrow. Very few, 
therefore, are happy in struggle, because they do not understand 
its purpose, which is to attain balance, which again is self- 
harmony. Therefore you must first understand the purpose of 
struggle. In the struggle itself there is not much value, but there 
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-away this morality which binds, which stifles, and are constantly © 


is value in what is produced out of the struggle. As a gardener — 
plants seeds in the soil to produce flowers and fruits which will give — 
nourishment, so out of the soil of struggle you must produce balance 
and self-harmony. No one can do this for you but yourself. : 

Cast-iron morality is an admission of the fear of life. If you © 
are afraid of life and hence of struggle, you will naturally invent 
a cast-iron morality and say, “This is right” and “That is wrong”, 
“This is heaven” and “That is hell”. In that narrow limitation of 
morality you will follow blindly, without understanding, because 
you are afraid to struggle and thus produce harmony and balance. 
A pool in a wood, because it is tranquil, accumulates on its surface a 
green scum, and hence it will not reflect the purity of heaven, the — 
dancing leaves, the clear stars; whereas a pool that is constantly 
ruffled by the breezes can, when still, reflect truly. So with life. 
The moment you seclude life, through fear, in cast-iron morality, 
there is stagnation, there is that dull inward struggle which does not 
produce clarity of thought or balance, and hence the “I” in man can- 
not reflect the purity of the purpose of life. If, however, you cast 


ruffled by the struggle of life, you will know tranquillity which is — 
neither stagnation nor putrefaction. “3 ; 

So with Karma. Karma is the restoration of balance. That is, — 
by continual strife a balance is produced between the unessential and _ 
the essential; by continual discernment, by adjusting, judging and 
balancing, you create less and less Karma. I will explain what 
I mean. Everyone will admit that we are the result of the past. 
But the past is of no value. We have finished with it. If you create — 
hindrances, barriers between yourself and your attainment, you create — 
Karma, If you are not fulfilling life in the present, you are bound © 
to create Karma, because you are destroying the balance. It does not e 
matter what you were yesterday, it matters what you are at the — 
present moment; and the present moment can only be vital, active, — 
with full understanding, if you grasp the significance of the life of the 
future in the present, and live that life in the present. It means a _ 
continual balance of the present with the future, a continual readjust = 


ment, a ceaseless insistent awareness, being, as it were, suspended 
between the future and the present. 

Again health, moral and emotional, depends on balance. As 

ee 

a person physically “unhealthy is disharmonious, is complicated, 
continually depending on « others, so. a person who is morally and 
emotionally unhealthy needs spiritual doctors., It is a state 
of unnaturalness to have a world of unhealthy people who are 
depending for their well-being on doctors. Which is of greater 
importance, to produce a Toon. which will enable people to 
be healthy, wholly self-sufficient in themselves, or merely to look 
after the unhealthy ones? To me it is ‘much more important to 
prevent ill-health, because then people can live a natural, balanced, 
sane, harmonious life. Perhaps this is an unrealisable ideal, but an 
ideal which is easily realised becomes as ashes in the mouth. An 
ideal that is merely an enticement has no value; but an ideal that 
is beautiful, intrinsically right and valuable in itself, is not an entice- 
ment. ‘The essential thing, therefore, is to prevent men from be- 
coming unhealthy, from depending on others, on spiritual doctors, 
and to make them self-sufficient, self-reliant, constantly aware, so 
that they may adjust themselves continually, be balanced between 
the extreme forms of either vice or_ virtue. | 

To be healthy in the present, } you must continually find a balance 
between the future fulfilment of the self and the present; and that 
requires awareness, that requires continual examination of the right 
kind, not the introspection which ultimately destroys the self. If 
you examine the self without a definite purpose, without the richness 
of understanding, you are only making that self small. Without 
understanding the purpose of life, you become merely introspective, 
and thereby continually diminish the self and so live in death. But 
if you understand the purpose of life and, in the light of that pur- 
pose, examine the self, you will enrich it. You will become a 
perfect human being, consummate in the fulfilment of life, which to 
me is a much greater thing than becoming a god. 

Another point which I would bring to your notice is this: life 
is not working to produce a type; life is not creating waxen images. 
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Life wants you to be entirely different one from the other, and in 
diversity must your fulfilment be and not in the production of a 
type. Look at what is happening at present. You worship the many 
in the one, you worship the whole of life personified in one being. 
This is worshipping a type, a waxen image, and thereby making 
yourself into a type, into an image; and that image is a limitation 
and hence there is sorrow. Whereas if you worship the one in the 
many, you will not make yourself into a type. This is not a 
philosophical or a metaphysical idea at all. Man, because he is 
afraid to be kindly, affectionate to the many, gives all his respect, 
his worship, his prayers to the one—that is, he creates an image. But 
life does not make types, it has nothing to do with images. To 
worship the one in the many needs constant awareness of thought, 
constant apprehension of the impersonal, constant adjustment of 
the point of view of the individual to the many, which is life. If 
you create a type and merely adjust the balance between yourself 
and that type, it is not a true adjustment, it is purely a personal 
whim. Whereas if you make an adjustment between yourself and 
the one in the many, then you are not creating an image, nor a type, 
but rather are being moulded by life itself. 


Question: What is the exact significance of “living in the eter- 
nal”? Is it possible of realisation by one who is leading a family 
life which is a limitation as well as a bondage? If possible, what are 
the outstanding characteristics of such a man as noticeable in his 


daily life? 


KRISHNAMURTI: You want me to produce a type. Do not be 
caught in the illusion of words. Try to see the significance of the 
idea which lies behind the words. The exact significance of living in 
the eternal cannot be put into words. Truth is purely an individual 
affair; it cannot be translated by me or by anyone. You must under- 
stand it in your own uniqueness. I have used that phrase to express 
the significance of living in the now, in the present with the future. 
Life, as such, the vast life, has no future. But the individual life, 
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encased, imprisoned, has its future in liberation, which is eternal, 
because it is then united with the life which has no bondage. If you 
are living that future by continual readjustment, by a continual 
process of balance, you are living in the eternal. 

What has marriage or non-marriage got to do with this? You 
make marriage a hindrance, not a help; you treat it as bondage. 
After all, it is a process of assimilation of experience, not a bondage 
which holds you. I know it does hold you in the majority of cases, 
because you do not know how to utilise, how to assimilate the 
experience. You regard it as a bondage, as something terrible, tyran- 
nical, not worthy of man, because you do not realise that your wives 
and children are companions in the assimilation of the experience, 
in the process of growth. ‘Treat everyone around you as companions, 
as friends, through whom and by whom you grow. Marriage is not 
a bondage. Nothing is a bondage which gives you experience, which 
widens you, which is continually enabling you to readjust yourself, 
which gives you strength. But if you merely live and act in fear of 
a cast-iron morality, then everything becomes a bondage. 


Question: Is it to be understood that on realisation of life in the 
eternal there is cessation of further evolution? If there is no ces- 
sation, please indicate to us on what lines further evolution takes 


place. 


KRISHNAMURTI: Do not bother about it. You are again more 
interested in death than in living. As usual you desire to discover 
what lies beyond before you have understood what is here. It is 
phantasy of self-delight and nothing else. It matters what you are. 
here, how you live, how you react, what you think, what you create 
fiere, not what = s beyond. Do not try to be superhiiman,” bur-be 
€6fisummately human. If you do not know how to live with your 
friends, with your le in perfect balance, what does it matter 
how you live outside? Again it is a way of convenience and conso- 
lation to seek something else. This question is valueless from 
my point of view. If you know how to live, to be in perfect 
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balance, in harmony with yourself here, then you will know every- 
thing. 

To know, to fathom, to enrich the self to its fullest capace 
ties is omniscience, which is life, and when you know the sweet, 
swift, ceaseless current of life, you need not know anything else, 
because it is the whole universe, manifest and unmanifest. I know 
you will shake your heads and say “That reminds us of the 
Vedas”; you will quote Sanskrit to me afterwards. That is of no 
value. What is the good of other people’s experience, other people’s 
writings, of prophets and teachers, if you are not living, if it is not 
part of you? The danger with highly intellectual people is that they 
always dwell with theories, instead of with the continual struggle 
of life. That is one of your. difficulties. You take delight in sitting 
‘down under a tree and discussing questions concerning the self, what 
great teachers have said, what has appeared in books. It is an 
attitude of unhealthiness, not a balanced, harmonious way of living. 

Indulge in theories as much as you please, but you must live. It 
is no good talking about food when you are hungry. That is why 
one act of understanding, it does not matter how small, how feeble 
it be, will put you on a pinnacle of understanding. Try it, not 
because I say so, but because you are caught in sorrow. Try to 
live for one moment in perfect harmony and balance, and you will 
see that all the scriptures, all the prophets, all the teachers become 
of very little importance, because you are living with life; and such 
a life can only lead to a consummate human being. 


Question: Do you lecture to angels as you lecture to us? And 
do angels put you questions as we dof (Laughter from the audience). 


KRISHNAMURTI: I am glad you have a sense of humour! Do 
not bother about the angels. This is another way of escaping the 
conflict of life. To discuss angels is an unhealthy attitude from 
my point of view. What matters is whether you understand what 
I am saying, not whether the angels understand and put me questions 
or not. Life is very strange and occasionally very humorous, and 
this is one of the occasions. 
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Question: If one is a member of the Theosophical Society and 
has established his goal, taken himself in hand, hears the tyrant voice 
of intuition, and is making progress, according to his ability, in carry- 
ing out the behests of the tyrant voice, is it necessary for such a man 
to leave the T. S. organisation for making further progress? 


KRISHNAMURTI: If you utilise organisations for spiritual pro- 
gress, you are not making spiritual progress. Nothing can lead you 
to spirituality except yourself. Organisations, from my point of 
view, are purely: physical mechanisms, to be used as you would 
use a travel bureau. From my point of view, organisations for 
spiritual growth are unhealthy. Whether or no you belong to the 
T. S. is not of very great value. No organisation can attain truth 
or lead you to truth. Truth is an inward perception, an inward 
realisation, a purely individual thing. If you seek truth through 
an organisation, you are only deceiving yourself, you are only 
creating more and more complications. ‘Truth lies in the enrichment, 
in the fullness of that self which is life, and the freeing of that life 
within you. The freeing of that life can only come through con- 
tinual balance, adjustment, judgment, reaction and affection. What 
has an organisation or a religious sect to do with these? 


Question: Is there not a guide who leads? I have too often 
seen in my life and in other lives that they could only have been 
guided by a higher foreseeing Will. Events have been foretold years 
before. Is there no predestination? 


KRISHNAMURTI: All guides, if they are true guides, must show 
the way to yourself, to the realisation of the potentiality within your- 
self. That is true guidance—not the adoration of another “I am”; 
not looking to another individual for your enlightenment, for your 
incorruptibility, for your well-being, for developing in you that ca- 
pacity to be, which lies only within yourself. 

“I have too often seen in my life and in other lives that they 


could only have been guided by a higher foreseeing Will. Events 


have been foretold years before. Is there no predestination?’ You 
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are told by weather experts what kind of weather you are going to 
have in a couple of days, and you adjust yourself to those conditions ; 
but nobody can tell you whether you are pure or impure, except 
yourself; whether or no there is in your heart the certainty and 
clarity of purpose, the faith of recollectedness. No one can tell 
you of that, except yourself. For that, there is no predestination. 
But someone else can tell you what kind of weather you are going 
to have, what kind of world it is going to be in hundred years’ 
time. Of what value is that when you as an individual have to 
adjust yourself now? Of what value is it to know what kind of 
Utopia is going to exist in a millenium? Again there is the desire 
to escape, to postpone this terrific struggle to realise. It shows a 
lack of interest in the present. It is but a flight and an escape to the 
unknown, to the future. Such a man is in the clutches of sorrow. 
For him the future is as uncertain as the present, and as doubtful. 

For the man who is uncertain and doubting, there is no positive 
being. To arrive at that, you must be certain in the present, 
and that certainty must depend on your eagerness to realise, on 
your desire to choose and to suffer the consequence of choice. The 
man who postpones the moment of his realisation is weak; in him 
sorrow has an abiding seed. But the man who is certain of the 
purpose of individual existence and who, through constant watch- 
fulness, conducts himself with understanding through every moment 
of the day—such a man is free of all time, of the future and of 
the past. 


Question: Many people, who have felt deeply the truth of 
your teaching, say that they have given up their ordinary work to 
do “‘Krishnaji’s work” only. This puzzles others who feel equally 
deeply that they also would like to do “Krishnaji’s work” only, but 
are not sure what these words imply. Could you explain what this 
work is which we have to do? 


KRISHNAMURTI: I am afraid I cannot explain, because you are 
not doing my work. If you were doing my work, you would no 
longer be the prisoners of possessions, of greed, of cruelty, of exag- 
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geration of the self, the “I”. My work is to be this reality, and 
to offer to each one that reality to be realised by himself. If you 
are doing that, it is the work of Life, not mine. In that there is no 
Krishnamurti, no “you” “and I’. You are supposed to be doing 
Krishnamurti’s work, because you are uncertain. When you are 
certain, it is the work of Life, your own, everyone’s life: hence 


you are free of all work. 
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The fear of inactivity drives you to activity, and you become 
prisoners to activity, which is again another form of inactivity— 
sluggishness of mind, the slothfulness that paralyses the driving vital 
energy of emotion. You think that when you are doing somebody’s 
work, all things are clear. That is but another form of illusion. 
That is why I said at the beginning that there has been a vast group 
organised around this person, me, and you have all looked to that 
person for work, activity (which is inactivity if you only realised 
it), guidance (which is not really guidance); and hence the gradual 
falling away of the many, and the few who remain. It is natural; 
I am neither depressed nor flattered, sad nor cheered. ‘These few, 
when once they realise—by this continual effort, through under- 
standing, through this recollectedness every moment of the day— 
shall know that of which I speak. Because they are desirous of 
finding that reality, because they have put aside all the unrealities, 
they are no longer in the clutches of illusion; they are seeking that 
certainty and are not called away by the uncertainties, the doubts, 
the unessential things of life. 


Question: If liberation is independent of evolutionary growth, 
and if a man only slightly evolved can attain liberation, and with 
it, the annihilation of the ego, how can such a one proceed with his 
evolution, if he has no ego wherein to store the essence of his future 
experiences? 


KRISHNAMURTI: Evolution is. the extension of one’s individua- 
lity—what you would call individual consciousness, self-conscious- 
ness in time. That which is imperfect, which is individuality, cannot 
be multiplied; imperfection cannot be evolved or, if it is, it will al- 
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ways remain imperfection. It is no good multiplying that which is 
separateness, to the nth degree—it will remain separate, because it 
has its root in separation. Therefore, the multiplication of that 
“T am”, which is separation, will never lead to inclusiveness. The 
evolution of that “I am” must always remain imperfect, as it starts 
in imperfection. It is, at best, but an expansion of separateness. 
Liberation, on the other hand, is freedom of consciousness, which is 
not the multiplication of “I am’; it is the wearing out of the sense 
of separateness. 


Question: Is the life of an individual rendered in any way better 
and more useful.in the world merely because he ceases to follow 
minor teachers and joins himself to the greatest, even though that 
greatest desires no following, save the living of the life? 


KRISHNAMURTI: Why do you attend these meetings? Because 
you think that there is some one here who is honest and sincere and 
who has attained. You attend in order to understand a certain 
-attitude which I maintain is the only attitude. J am not saying that 
you should form divisions about this or create intolerance. If you 
think that this one method will explain the whole process of life, you 
will never understand it. But if you continually adjust yourself to 
life, not only here at this present moment, but after you go away from 
here, you will not follow anyone. Do you not see that spiritual 
attainment does not lie in the following of another, whether leader 
or teacher or prophet. I am none of these things. It is unfortunate 
that many names are attached to me. Those will gradually dis- 
appear. ‘The thing that matters is to be united with life, to be free 
and happy; and you can only be that by freeing the life within 
yourself. 


1 January 1930. 
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A TALK BY KRISHNAMURTI 


The difficulty with the majority of mankind, is that they are 
uncertain; and in their uncertainty they naturally cling to beliefs, 
dogmas and creeds. Directly you are assured of your own integrity 
of purpose in life, you need no beliefs, no dogmas, to uphold you in 
your weakness. Being certain, you will naturally rely upon your 
own understanding. ‘Therefore, the first thing that is necessary is to 
become assured of your purpose and the meaning of your desires and 
struggles; and when you are so certain, you begin to create within 
yourself a mirror which will reflect impartially all your thoughts and 
your emotions. 

I am not inventing anything new, because I hold that in spiritual 
matters there is nothing new under Heaven. I may express truth in 
a different manner, but it is essentially the same truth. But every- 
thing becomes new to the man who discovers truth. It is vitally, 
immensely new to me; it is limitless, effortless, because I have found 
it for myself. I have by the process of life—gradually, not with a 
sudden burst—uncovered that which lies within, and thereby set life 
free. This is nothing new. The newness consists only in your own 
discovery of the old. If you raise a stone and look beneath it, 
you will discover what there lies hidden. Likewise, if you remove 
all the barriers of circumstances, the narrow limitations placed upon 
yourself by. external things, that which you discover will be your 
own, and of that there can be no doubt. Then you walk in your 
own integrity, in your own purposefulness; then you are assured, 
certain. 

I am telling you of those things that lie hidden in your own heart, : 
in the heart of every man in the world. It is not a new revelation. ele 
Most religions are founded on revelation, because people seek the 
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mysterious without understanding that which is plain, simple, lovely. m 
To discover that certainty for yourself, you must look at what I say, é 
impartially, with utter detachment, from an impersonal point of view. :: 
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When you go to a play you watch the actors and their pains and 
pleasures, their laughter, their speech, their tragedies. In like manner 
you must become a spectator of yourself, a spectator who watches, 
discerns; and out of this discernment must be born certainty, so that 
your personal preferences do not pervert your clear understanding. 
Your personal preferences, your personal likes and dislikes, have 
nothing to do with truth. 

When you introduce the personal element into your judgment, you 
inevitably pervert your understanding. You must distinguish be- 
tween the personal and the individual. The personal is the acci- 
dental, and by accidental I mean the circumstances of birth, the envir- 
onment in which you are brought up, your education, your traditions, 
your superstitions, national and class distinctions, and all the pre- 
judices that are developed through these means. ‘The personal is 
solely concerned with the accidental, with the momentary, though 
that moment may last a life-time. Modern education leads to per- 
version of thought, and the national, class, traditional, spirit is 
encouraged through fear. When you are judging a fact, do not judge 
it from a personal point of view, but judge it from the standpoint of 
the individual, which is that of the self. 

The self is the residuum of all experience; not only of the acci- 
dental, but of all time; not of the moment, but of eternity; not of a 
traditional, cast-iron system, but of life which is free. ‘That self is 
the outcome of the development of your own uniqueness, your own 
growth, through which you gain understanding. ‘This is individu- 
ality. Do not confuse the individual with the personal. In indivi- 
duality, if you can trace it to its source, if you can separate it from 
your personality, you will find the truth, that intuition which is 
reason, which is the consummation of intelligence. 

On the one side, there is the self which is of the eternal, which 
can only be developed through your own uniqueness, which is the 
residue of all experience, which is intelligence, intuition, reason; and 
on the other side there is the personality, which is of the moment, the 
result of birth, nationality, class and so on. That is why I have 
urged over and over again that you must cast aside the personal, 
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which is the unessential, and judge everything from the point of view 
of the eternal, which is the individual. And in order to discover 
the individual, you must put aside all your personal point of view. 
This requires constant balance, adjustment and thought. 

To understand the significance of life, you must not be caught 
in the momentary, in the personal, but rather shed that completely, 
dissociate yourself entirely from it, and then look at all things from 
the point of view of the eternal, that is, of the self. Bearing this in 
mind, ask yourself what is the “I”? trying to achieve; what is the 
individuality, developed through uniqueness, through experience, try- 
ing to seek and attain? It is trying to set aside the limitations of 
the personality, of the momentary, the incidental; and so release the 
life. 

Individuality—I am using the word now in quite a different 
sense—is imperfection. ‘That is, as long as the individual is separate, 
all the time acquiring experience and assimilating experience and 
growing, it is imperfect. By continual adjustment to the fructifying 
contact with life, the individuality, which is separateness, which is 
imperfection of the self, is gradually losing its separateness. That 
is, the self, the true individuality, is all the time seeking to assimilate 
the experiences of life, and if you obtrude the personal you block one 
of the channels through which the self can assimilate experience; you 
are placing a limitation on it, are perverting, suppressing it. So long 
as the self reacts to stimulus from without, it is imperfect. So long 
as the incidental circumstances of life place a limitation on that self, 
pervert its judgment, there is imperfection; but when the self, which 
is life, acts without reacting, there is perfection—by which I mean 
an uninterrupted, uncorrupted flow of pure life. 

I am not indulging in mere words. A flower gives its perfume 
and does not ask anything in return. It is beautiful, unconscious 
perfection. But man has to achieve conscious perfection—that is, 
action which does not. react and hence create Karma. It is om- 
niscience, the true understanding of the self. To attain that per- 
fection—that is, to let life act from within you, without reaction 
which naturally creates barriers, limitations—you must come into 
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contact with life, with experience, and first go through a series of 
reactions and struggles, until through experience you eliminate your 
reactions. No one can lead you or aid you to this state of perfection; 
it can only be achieved through experience. It defies—it must defy— 
all external aid, because it does not depend upon circumstances which 
are of the moment. That is the fulfilment of life. 

I will put the same thing in a different way. ‘The life released 
from within is eternal, without beginning and without end. Libera- 
tion is the understanding of that life which is truth, and being in 
harmony with it. This is the flower, the consummation of the in- 
dividual life. 

The desire to possess, to exclude, is common to every man. That 
desire is constantly seeking to fulfil itself in experience. Desire is as the 
faggot that creates the great flame which shall give heat, which shall 
scorch away all the dross of unimportant things, which shall burn 
up the chaff of the unessential. The moment you pervert, or sup- 
press, or deflect desire, without understanding its purpose, you are 
choking up one of the channels of life. You will:at once ask me, 
“If I want to go and buy a car, is it right that I should do it?” If 
you really want to do it, do it. Do not ask me if it is right or 
wrong. Find out for yourself and learn through experience. Only 
be honest with yourself. The purpose of desire .is to break down 
‘reactions on the self, to set that self free; and desire must have 
experience. But if you merely indulge in desire without under- 
standing its purpose, you will only be caught in more cages, in more 
limitations; and hence sorrow will ensue. Do not thwart desire 
but understand its purpose. If you are afraid of your desires and 
suppress them without understanding, you are thwarting the self. 
But if through understanding you translate desire into purposive 
action, you are freeing yourself from those barriers that react on the 
self. 

True morality is all that makes for the abundance and the richness 
of individual life, and everything contrary to that is immoral. Do 
not seek to make yourself into a type, because you can only enrich 
the self through its own growth, its own uniqueness, its own expe- 
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rience. If you become a machine, a mere personification of functions, 
you are from my point of view unhealthy and immoral. A machine 
cannot approach truth. Truth is of no type. Truth lies in the 
process of living from day to day, and not in a sudden burst of 
attainment. Truth is not to be achieved at the end of one’s life, but 
to be assimilated through the whole process of life. It is the growth 
from unconscious perfection through conscious imperfection to cons- 
cious perfection. 

What is the difference between a man who is united with life sad 
one who isnot? Everything that Nature creates is being unconscious- 
ly perfected. From that unconscious perfection arises conscious im- 
perfection, and from conscious imperfection, through a series of ex- 
periences, you gradually attain to conscious perfection. In that 
assimilation lies truth and in nothing else. The attainment of that 
truth is shown by pure action without reaction. All your acts at 
present are like the boomerang which returns upon you. But the 
true acts of the self which is in harmony with life, do not come back 
upon you through reaction. Learn how to use every incident of life. 
Be intensely active in your interest. Do not become a mechanised 
human being, a mere clerk in the office of the world. If you are 
dissatisfied with your clerkship, break it. Then you will not stagnate 
and let outside circumstances create sorrow within you. 

You must look at all this from the point of view of what should 
be, and not of what is. Unhealthy conditions demand unnatural 
doctors. All doctors are unnatural. Do not look at life from that 
unnatural standpoint, but from the healthy point of view of self- 
reliance, self-sufficiency, and naturalness. 

To sum up: the richness, the sweetness, the freedom of that life 
which is within each one must be released through experience, not 
through systems, creeds, or religions. Experience requires no inter- 
preters. Let no man interpret the experience of life to you except 
yourself. ‘To live on experience which is your own creates cer- 
tainty of purpose, and from that certainty comes the ecstasy of the 
struggle to understand life. Struggle is painful to most people, 
sorrowful; it dulls the edge of thought and of feeling. But if you 
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understood the purpose of life, which is to make the self rich Gnd) 


harmonious, then struggle becomes really exciting. ‘To become certain 
and live in that certainty, you must put aside the things of the moment 
and judge all things impersonally, from the point of view of reason, 
which is the storehouse of all experience. Judge, act, live in that 
which is eternal. In that way alone will you find the self which is 
eternal, which will create no shadows across your path. 


Question: Are there not persons in the world who are still like 
children, who cannot think for themselves? Will not your teachings 
pass through their ears until they grow to be adults in nature by 
evolution and suffering and have intelligence enough to understand 
you? Will they not take a few centuries yet to give up their 
childishness? Can they give it up sooner? If so, how? 


KRISHNAMURTI: Why do you bother about other children? We 
are always concerning ourselves with someone else. The thing which 
matters to you is whether you understand, and not whether others 
understand. Do you, as individuals, each one\of you, understand 
‘what I am talking about? It is an escapé an evasion, to concern 
yourself with others rather than come to a decision for yourself. If 
you understand, you must live. Understanding is synonymous with 
living. Most people do not live this thing because they do not 
understand, they do not see the significance of life; and hence they 
are concerning themselves with others. If you would alter the 
mechanical slave-mentality of the world, which is turning men out 
as types, as standardised beings, you must break away from the 
machine, you must grow in your uniqueness. The matter of im- 
portance to you is: are you living? Has what I am saying become 
part of you? Do not concern yourself about the others, because the 
others are yourself. The moment you understand yourself, you 
understand the problems of others, and can thereby help to find for 
others a solution. Therefore, understand, solve, see the significance 
of life for yourself; and then there will not be a mechanical world 
turning out a type, worshipping the many in one. 
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Question: Intellectually we agree with what you say, but we 
find it difficult to go along the way you outline. That being so, how 
can we ordinary people do these things? 


KRISHNAMURTI: I am afraid you do not intellectually under- 
stand. Do you mean to say that your reason, your intellect, says 
that I am right and you do not know how to obey its edicts? No, 
friends! You only want to relegate that difficulty to the realm of 
intellectuality. As a friend of mine said the other day in Europe, 
“I understand you intuitively, but my intellect is against what you 
say, and so I am going to follow my intellect.” It is exactly what 
you are trying to say in other terms. If your intellect, which must 
be the result of all experience, is in agreement, then you must obey; 
you cannot do anything else. I do not see the difficulty in this. If 
your reason, if your intuition says that what I am saying is right, 
then obey it, if it is part of yourself. 


Question: Does your presence in the world give us any help 
which we could not otherwise have had? Please explain. 


KRISHNAMURTI: Does the sun give help to the seed? Does a 
clear thinker give help to those around him who are confused in 
thought? What a question to ask! Does rain give satisfaction to 
the parched lands, the burning lands? If you are satisfied, if you 
are contented, if you are stagnant, no one can help you. If you are 
discontented, if you are anxious to discover, interested, energetic in 
that interest, then everything helps you, including myself. 


2 January, 1930. 
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revealed in his personality, which is so potent that “hard-boiled” 


BY CLAUDE BRAGDON 


I believe that I can write about Krishnamurti with that dispassion 
lacking which I should not care to write at all. Iam not one of his 
disciples, I never belonged to his organisation, nor am I a believer in 
his Messiahship as that is ordinarily understood. That I am his 
friend and admirer, however, though we have met only rarely 
and briefly, I should be the last to deny. 

What everyone may see in Krishnamurti is a young Hindu Brah- 
min, fragile-looking but full of power, with a face of great beauty, 
nobility and intelligence. He speaks with the low, cultivated voice 
and admirable diction of the English university-educated man; his 
manners are charming; his clothes though conventional have an inde- 
finable air of elegance. ‘What one perceives beyond this will depend 
upon divination of a different sort. 

At his public lectures in New York (which are the only ones I 
have attended) he appeared nervous and ill at ease, his body swaying — 
like a reed in the wind, his gestures stereotyped to a single pattern, 
his voice falling at times almost to inaudibility, depending too much 
(I thought) upon his paper memorandum. ‘Thetotal effect, how- 
ever, was not one of weakness, but of power imperfectly controlled. 
He was extraordinarily simple, sincere, intense, and he fairly radiated 
that potent and mysterious order of psychic energy for which we have 
only the poor word “charm”. In his answers to questions, free of 
the incubus of his memorandum, he became fully master of himself 
and of the situation. 

The true greatness of Krishnamurti (for I see him as great) is 


newspaper men have felt it no less than learned pandits of the East. 

One might simply say that his greatness is his character and let it 
go at that, for the potency of character is proverbial, but this would 
be too easy a way out. That greatness is not fully revealed in any- _ 
thing seen, heard, read, but rather in something felt. Now felt things — 
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are conditioned and sometimes caused by our own imaginings, our 
hopes, our dreams; and the mere fact that Krishnamurti has been 
heralded as a Messiah would be reason sufficient to account for almost 
any emotional reaction, however intense. But it is nevertheless true 
that there are certain exceptional people who appeal powerfully to 
some indefinable sixth sense. Lacking that sense there is, of course, 
no appeal, but this invalidates nothing—any more than a lack of the 
aesthetic sense (in the recipient) invalidates a work of art. 

What one feels first of all about Krishnamurti is a contradiction— 
he is, more than most men, a living paradox. Though physically male 
and ethnically Hindu, he is of the androgynous type—psychically, 

that is, man-woman—and mentally he is a combination of the West 

and of the East. This bi-polarity extends to everything about him: 
he is both powerful and fragile, astringent and sweet, skeptical and 
full of faith. Honey and wormwood have been, throughout his life, his 
portion, a life compounded of elements stranger perhaps than any 
that have fallen to the lot of mortal man. From childhood he has 
been fed, clothed, watched, guarded like some predestined sacrificial 
victim, garlanded with preposterous assumptions, deafened by adula- 
tion, choked by the ever-ascending incense of idolaters. And out of 
this intolerable situation he has had to find his way alone. 

Exasperated by unguessed indignities, seared by outrageous suf- 
fering, shot through by ecstasy, stilled by strange peace, he inspires 
wonder, pity and the sacred terror even as might the Ancient Mariner 
or the Wandering Jew, for all this and more is written in his face. 
It is clear that he loathes the rdle his fellow-religionists have created 
for him, that though he loves them he does not share their views, and 
refusing to play the part as it was written for him, insists on perform- 
ing in a way all his own. Treated inhumanly because believed to 
be superhuman, isolated from all men though feeling himself nearer than 
lover or friend, it is small wonder that his patience is strained some- 
times to the breaking point, and his affection tinged with something 
not unlike contempt. A messenger of peace on earth and good will 
to men he may be, but at such moments he appears more like a dark, 
avenging angel, and the gospel which he preaches has so many points 
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in common with sheer atheism and nihilism as to cause one to wonder 
if he will escape some modern equivalent of the stake or the rack. 

His flame-like ardour, his unsureness of himself as a person and his 
sureness of himself as a power, his unbitter cynicism and unbrutal 
brusqueness, his way of toppling over age-old and firmly planted 
idols with the feather of some casual remark—all these would seem 
to be the natural fruitage of some inner crisis, some cataclysm of the 
soul precipitated by his unique and pitiable predicament of having 
to wear the giant’s robe—of being expected to meet egregious ex- 
pectations in predetermined ways. One somehow feels that by reason 
of all this and in compensation for it he has undergone some ex- 
perience, suffered some transformation, the reality of which is always 
with him, and that this is not in the nature of a single act or event, 
but of a continuing process incapable of definition or description in 
words. Because language is for the conveyance of thought, when we 
attempt to describe life-processes—to turn feelings into phrases—they 
become mere concepts, losing their dynamism and immediacy. ‘““What 
is love?” someone asked Krishnamurti; he answered, “Why do you 
always insist on definitions? Love can be felt, it cannot be defined.” 
His very insistence on being simple confuses over-sophisticated minds: 
“I was told in India that if I would make my teaching more com- 
plicated I would have more followers,” he once said. 

Those therefore who look to Krishnamurti for a new religion or 
a new philosophy will be disappointed: he does not offer something 
more, but something Jess. He is a subtractor of everything which 
stands between man and his “maker”? which is man himself—which 
is life itself. He strips bare, as he himself has been stripped bare, in 
order to arouse action of liberation. Life is the only god of his 
salvation. Life, he says, manifests and fulfils itself in action: he 
counsels us therefore to experience life ever new, in action ever new. 
Canons, creeds, systems, formularies, are all, according to him, crys- 
tallizations—the- reactions of past actions; the living, willing and 
thinking of long ago. These, he tells us, should be dispensed with 
lest the house confine the spirit, nor should we build “more statelier 
mansions” but live unhoused under the naked sky of universal love 
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and truth. “My teaching is neither mystic nor occult,” he affirms, 
“for I hold that both mysticism and occultism are man’s limitations 
upon truth. Life is more important than any beliefs or dogmas, and 
in order to allow to life its full fruition you must liberate it from 
beliefs, authority and tradition. But those who are bound by these 
things will have a difficulty in understanding truth.” 

For this release of life through action he will lay down no rules, pre- 
scribe no technique, no matter how insistently urged to do so. If he 
spoke his thought he would perhaps give as a reason that life, freed 
of old inhibitions, will develop its own technique of expression as 
inevitably as the powerful thought precipitates the fitting phrase; for 
to the question, “In what way shall I express life though action?” he 
answered only, “Think and love!” People complain that there is 
nothing new in his teaching, and according to his own declaration 
there is not, but who has ever got to the end of “think and love’? 
The difficulty with such people is that they want to be fed, not 
flogged and flayed into action. In place of loaves and fishes he 
offers only the white flour of universal love and the sharp hook of 
thought. Honest doubt, the inevitable concomitant of thought, he 
sets great store by: ‘‘Of what importance is that to which you cling 
(he says) if doubt can destroy it? Of what value are your traditions, 
your beliefs and your accumulations if doubt is capable of sweeping 
them away? A man who is afraid of doubt will never find the truth. 
Doubt is a precious ointment; it heals though it burns greatly. If you 
are afraid of little burns you will never destroy the impurities you 
have accumulated throughout your lives. In avoiding life, in fearing 
life, you shelter yourself in decaying things and in that shelter there 
is sorrow, but in inviting doubt you will create that which will be 
eternal and bear the stamp of happiness.” 

Krishnamurti’s teaching will seem desolating until the perception 
dawns that his blows are aimed only at our fetters; it will appear 
nihilistic until the realisation comes that life, unconditioned by per- 
sonal prejudices, petty ambitions and vagrant desires is not a void 
but a plenum, that we exist for life, not it for us. Each one’s 
individual uniqueness, when once it has been purified of all egoism, 
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becomes a new vehicle through which the universal life can realise itself. 
Every individual life, in this way, enriches the universe, for it gives 
to the universal life a fresh world in which it can rediscover and 
recreate itself. And the point at which this gift is handed over to 
the universal life is what we call liberation. For it is then that the 
ego relinquishes that which it has helped to build up, and a greater 
life takes this over. To talk of so-and-so “obtaining liberation” is 
a misuse of terms: that which is liberated is always life, not the 
individual. Indeed, it is at the expense of the individual that such 
liberation is achieved: life alone benefits by the transaction. It is 
true that the individual uniqueness which persists on both sides of the 
liberating process finds that instead of belonging to the ego it has 
really always belonged to the life universal, but that discovery is 
made at, or after, liberation. The process towards liberation must 
always seem like the killing out of individuality—hence its painful- — 
ness. The old saying that a man must die in order to live still 
remains true. 

Questioned as to the difference between the life before and after 
“liberation” Krishnamurti answered that there is one simple mark 
which holds good of every manifestation of pure, or universal life: it 
acts but never reacts. Until we get rid ofour egoism most 
of our conscious life is made up of reactions. Take love, for 
example. In most cases this is a reaction set up within us by some 
person who attracts us. A person who does not happen to set up 
this reaction we do not love. But after liberation, when pure life is 
in control, love becomes a life-force going out from ourselves. It is 
a searchlight which renders lovable all on whom its beams may 
happen to fall. It is independent of its objects, since the light can 
be turned just as easily upon one as on another. And the same thing 
is true of everything else in the liberated life. Wisdom, for example, 
is not knowledge derived from anything outside, it is a light which 
going forth from ourselves illumines everything which it may touch. 
It is pure life manifesting as cognition. 

Such, as I understand it, is the quintessence of Krishnamurti’s 
teaching. In two words it is, trust life—‘‘be not afraid with any 
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amazement”. Most of our troubles come from our fear of life, 
religion itself being a refuge from that fear. But if we trust life 
instead of fearing it life will sustain us: a person who, thrown into the 
water, frantically struggles to rise out of it is likely to exhaust himself 
and drown, but if he has confidence in the power of the water itself to 
sustain him, the more he immerses his body the more he is buoyed up. 
Krishnamurti is meeting with opposition from many persons who 
had been prepared from far back to receive and accept him because 
they dramatized the whole thing in a different way. They prefigured 
a world-wide organisation with himself at its head and themselves 
in the high places. Such an organisation was in fact created, but he 
dissolved it by official act—the growing oak shattered the containing 
jar! His most powerful appeal seems to be to the elect of the post- 
war generation—not necessarily those who were born since the war, 
but for whom the world began, so to speak, in 1914. Such find in 
him both a voice and a direction: he declares to them the very things 
they have dimly felt, and tells them they have felt truly. So far 
from condemning their irreverence, their skepticism, their struggles 
towards freedom, which their elders view with misgiving and alarm, 
he urges them to break all their cages and spread their pinions in the 
vasty blue, making it clear, at the same time, that this requires a 
rigorous self-discipline. They recognise Krishnamurti as one of them- 
selves, and yet they appear to have a sense of his transcendence dif- 
ferent from, yet greater than that of his avowed and constituted wor- 
shippers. Whether or not he is a “world-teacher” these young people 
do not seem to care—nor, for that matter, does he—but they know 
that he has sounded their key-note, the key-note of the coming 
time—for are they not that future? Like him, they are sickened by 
materialism and mind-idolatry. Like him, they are in love with life. 
They would tear down, as he would, that labyrinthine, many-coloured, 
mind-woven tapestry which hides the door leading to that secret 
chamber where waits the Beloved—unlimited, ever-unfolding life. 
Krishnamurti’s teaching may seem to point towards the revolt 
of the person against authority, but it really points to the 
revolt of the life-force against the personalised limitation of itself. 


_ (Reprinted with acknowledgements from Psychology) 
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OPENING OP TTD Er Oats 


Krishnamurti gave the opening lecture of his European tour 
in Strasbourg on October 16th. The lecture was held under the 
auspices of “Les Grandes Conférences”, the principal lecture-organ- 
isation of the city, from the platform of which many famous 
visitors to Strasbourg have been invited to speak. The hall chosen 
for the occasion, the Palais des Fétes, was filled to overflowing, 
scores of people being unable to gain admission. Krishnamurti 
read his address in French, his voice being amplified by micro- 
phone. A translation was afterwards made into German. 

The lecture clearly made a deep impression on the audience, 
as may be seen from the reports in the press, all of which are 
extremely favourable. Among other morning papers, Les Dernieres 
Nouvelles de Strasbourg, for instance, contained a detailed analysis 
of it, with these words of comment. “If a thinker in this super- 
ficial and frivolous age is to impose his ideas upon the public, he 
must be a man of exceptional strength and keenness of mind. 
Krishnamurti indeed possesses a remarkable and compelling per- 
sonality. A strange, magnetic influence flows from him, and his 
thought appears to synthesize all philosophies,‘ past, present and 
to come.” 

On Sunday, October 26th, Krishnamurti spoke in Paris, the 
lecture being given at the Maison Gaveau, the fashionable concert- 
hall in the Rue de Boétie. The hall, which holds some 1200 
people, was crowded. After the lecture, which like that given at 
Strasbourg was read in French, Krishnamurti remained for an hour 
in the building interviewing people. When he finally left, there 
was still a large crowd waiting in the street to see him go. 

The next day he travelled to Geneva. On the Tuesday after- 
noon he attended a reception in a private house, and answered a 
number of questions in French and English. On Wednesday evening 
(October 29th) he gave a public lecture in the Victoria Hall, the 
largest concert-hall in Geneva, in which conferences are regularly 
held on behalf of the League of Nations. The hall was completely 
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filled to its legal capacity of 1800 seats. Several hundreds of 
people had to be turned away, and it was estimated that the hall 
could have been filled at least twice over by those who wished 
to hear Krishnamurti speak. 

The audience was representative of all sections of Genevan soci- 
ety. There were members of the Conseil d’Etat; of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations; of the University (among whom were 
several eminent professors); doctors; journalists; artists, and business 
men. During the earlier part of his lecture Krishnamurti read a 
prepared address in French; but he afterwards spoke freely in 
English, his words being admirably translated into French by 
Professor Privat of Geneva. Admission to the lecture was by 
ticket, but the tickets, as is the usual custom in this city, were free. 

Two further receptions brought Krishnamurti into closer touch 
with intellectual life in Geneva. A dinner held at the private 
house of a well-known doctor was followed by questions and a 
discussion, the greater part of which took place in French. Krish- 
namurti also visited the International Union of Students, a club 
largely composed of foreign undergraduates of the University, 
where he answered questions and discussed his philosophy of life. 
It was extremely interesting to note the different types of questions 
put to him at these various gatherings, and the answers which 
he gave. During each day of his stay at Geneva, Krishnamurti 
spent several hours interviewing callers at his hotel. He left 
Geneva for Toulon early on Sunday, November rst. 

During his visit, the first book-shop in Europe to be exclusively 
devoted to his books was opened in Geneva. It is situated in an 
excellent quarter of the town near the Madeleine Church, curiously 
enough at the corner where the Rue de Purgatoire joins the Rue 
de !’Enfer. The bookshop, which is also a reading-room, is 
charmingly furnished in the modern style, the walls being covered 
with sackcloth and decorated with a few good modern paintings. 
With its long, blue curtains this room is one of the most restful 
that can be imagined. 
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ITINERARY (OF “EUROPEAN POU hag 


During the latter half of 1930 and the first five months of 1931 
Krishnamurti will make his first lecture tour throughout Europe. 
Accompanied by Mr. D. Rajagopal, he intends to visit every European 
country with the exception of Spain, Portugal, Bulgaria and Soviet 


Russia. 
subject to alteration. 


October 15 to November 6 


November 6 to 30 
December 9 to 14 
December 17 to 23 


January 5 to 8 
January 10 to 16 
January 18 to 24 
January 26 to 30 
February 1 to 28 
March 1 to 30 


March 30 to April 1 
April 2 to 23 

April 24 to 29 
April 29 to May 1 
May 2 to 3 

May 4 to 6 

May 7 to 11 

May 12 to 19 

May 20 to 26 

May 27 to 30 
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The following is the proposed itinerary, which however is 


1930 


FRANCE | 


SWITZERLAND 
ITALY 
GREECE 


ROUMANIA 


1931 
JUGOSLAVIA 
HUNGARY 
AUSTRIA. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
HOLLAND 
ENGLAND & WALES 
SCOTLAND 
IRELAND 
BELGIUM 
GERMANY 
POLAND ~ 
GERMANY 
LATVIA 
ESTHONIA 
FINLAND — 
SWEDEN 
NORWAY — 
DENMARK _ 
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ie NEW BULLE TIN 


It was announced in the October issue that the name of the 
International Star Bulletin would be changed in the New Year to 
one more fully expressive of its nature and contents. But a change 
of name has proved impracticable. We have therefore decided to 
keep the name Star Bulletin for another year, omitting the word 
International as unnecessarily long and cumbersome. 

Since Krishnamurti dissolved last year the Order of the Star, 


some have felt that the word Star should no longer be used in 


connection with his writings or activities. As a symbol it has lost 


its meaning; and in any case we have no further use for symbols. 


_ The name, however, of the Star Publishing Trust, being legally 


registered, can only be changed with considerable difficulty and 


expense. The Star Bulletin, too, has become well-known, and a 


change of name would involve a vast amount of work by our 
agents in all parts of the world before it could be as firmly 
established in the public mind. If we could have found the perfect 
name, it might have been worth while to make the change. As 
matters stand, it seems wiser to keep for the present the name we have. 

The design and materials of the Bulletin will be somewhat 
altered. A better quality of paper is being specially manufactured 
for us. The type-setting has been. designed afresh. The editorial 
policy will remain essentially the same, although it is hoped to 
include more articles by other writers. There will be a new 
design and colour for the cover. 

Owing to the cost of the improved format it has become 
necessary to raise the annual subscription price of the English edition 
from:two guilders, fifty cents (or four shillings or one dollar or three 
rupees) to three guilders (or five shillings or one dollar, twenty-five 
cents or three rupees, twelve annas), to be effective from the 
1st of January 1931. Regular subscribers will not be affected by 
this change until the actual expiring-date of their subscriptions, 
when renewals will become payable at the new figure. The price 
of single copies will remain as at present, thirty Dutch cents (or 
sixpence or fifteen American cents or six annas), postage extra. 
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THE SPARK BOOKSHOE 


13 QUEENSFERRY ST. - EDINBURGH 
Announces 


A selection of Calendars, Bookmarks and 
Christmas Cards in colour and 


black and white 


with quotations from the words of Krishnamurti 


Prices 3d to' 1s 3d 


| i 


SPECIAL BINDERS FOR THE 
1930 VOLUME 
of the 


INTERNATIONAL STAR BULLETIN 


Yellow cover, with black backing stamped with gold letters. 

Copies are held firmly in position, and may be inserted or, withdrawn at will. 
A few still unsold. Order yours to-day and save the cost of special binding. 
When ordering direct from Holland, prices are as follows, post free: 


f 2.20 or £0-3-9 or $1.00 


The above prices are exclusive of customs charges. Prices set by our 
Agents in the different countries may be higher to cover import duties. 


International Star Bulletin - Eerde - Ommen - Holland 
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Grant A. Greenham, Esq., Post Office Box 155, Trieste 
Miss Vera Meyer-Klimenko, Lacplesa’iela 23 dz. 6, Riga 
Sr. A. de la Pena Gil, P. O. Box 8014, Mexico City 

Miss E. Hunt, 171 Idris Road, Papanui, Christchurch 

Dr. Lilly Heber, Box 34, Blommenholm 

Countess Helen Potulicka, Moniuszki 4/7, Warsaw 

Sr. Enrique Biascoechea, Box 1334, San Juan 

Col. O. Garcao, Vila Mathias 54-19, Alges, Lisbon 

Mrs. Stefania Rusu, Piata Lahovary No. 1, Bucharest I 
Mrs. Jean Bindley, 12, Albert Terrace, Edinburgh 

Sr. Francisco Rovira, Apartado No. 867, Madrid 

Miss Noomi Hagge, Miss Elsa Pehrson, Norrlandsgatan 30, 
Stockholm 

Mr. E. B. Osborne, 100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Sr. Adolfo Castells, Agraciada 2469, Montevideo 
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KRISHNAMURITI 


Prose 


By What Authority? Vellum Paper 
The Kingdom of Happiness Cloth 
Life in Freedom Boards 
The Path (Revised Edition) Paper 


Poems 


The Immortal Friend Popular Edition 
The Search ‘ Boards 


Pamphlets : 


Experience and Conduct 

Now 

Let Understanding be the Law / 
Life the Goal 
Dissolution of the Order of the Star 
Who Brings the Truth? 

Pathless Reality 


Tit EVO AR Pe U BLT S HAN ‘Gwen. pe 


Ommen Holland 
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